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rand, but it is hardly accurate to say that he has assembled into one 
work " a comprehensive view of all that is known of that wonderful 
instrument" [the Constitution] (page 126). The account of the 
federal judges on pages 130-131 is slightly misleading in that it 
leaves out of account both Rutledge and Ellsworth. The states' 
rights men were not " always " in the minority under Marshall's 
"control" (page 132) ; they got away from him in the case of 
Ogden v. Saunders. It is difficult to reconcile the extraordinary 
statement on page 196 to the effect that the judgments of Marshall 
and his court were not weakened by Taney and his associates with the 
decisions in such cases as Briscoe v. the Bank of Kentucky and 
Charles River Bridge v. The Warren Bridge. However, these and 
similar suggestions as to possible emendations need not be taken too 
seriously. Indeed, they only serve to show that a great judicial mind 
may be oblivious to the piddling requirements of " scholarship " 
without producing any serious consequences. At all events, one so 
well grounded as Mr. Taft in " the fixedness of moral principles 
which we learned at our mother's knee " (page 195) may quite prop- 
erly ignore mere academic devices in his search for illustrations. 

Charles A. Beard. 
New York City. 

The United States in the World War. By John Bach Mc- 
M aster. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1918. — 460 pp. 

Professor McMaster has done the general reader, and more par- 
ticularly the student of history, a very real service in collecting in a 
single volume the important facts bearing on the entrance of America 
into the war and her participation therein down to the Picardy drive 
of the spring of 1918. The story is straightforward, exhaustive, and 
unadorned. From the famous murders of Sarajevo in June, 1914, 
down to the President's pledge of " force to the utmost " in his 
speech at Baltimore on the first anniversary of our acceptance of 
Germany's challenge to war (April 6, 1918), the events military and 
diplomatic which wove their tightening web about our government 
and people are detailed with a fulness that leaves no room for criti- 
cism or comment by the author. 

Such a book offers the reviewer hardly more opportunity than a 
census report. There are no theories advanced to be criticized, no 
judgments pronounced to be tested — only the incontestable facts 
drawn from official sources and illustrated by quotations from the 
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press on both sides of the Atlantic. The author uses throughout the 
book (sometimes to the point of tiring the reader a bit) the method 
which he followed in his monumental work on the History of the 
People of the United States: namely, the statement of an historical 
fact followed by a great variety of comments and criticisms on the 
same, culled from the papers and pamphlets and speeches of the day. 
In the present work perhaps the most useful feature (for the facts 
which Professor McMaster marshals are not at all inaccessible) is the 
wealth of quotations from the German-language press in this country 
and from important German papers like the Berlin Vossische Zeitung, 
Post, Tageblatt, and Tages Zeitung, the Kolnische Zeitung, the Ham- 
burger Nachrichten, the Frankfurter Zeitung, and others. They all 
go to prove what has received so much corroboration from diplomats 
and dentists as to need no further proof — that the leaders of German 
thought were smitten with total blindness. 

Probably Professor McMaster would be prompt to disclaim any 
attempt to make his book " popular " ; it was enough to recite the 
facts of the most tremendous importance and interest to the Amer- 
ican public. Yet one cannot help regretting that these facts are not 
enlivened by a little reminiscence, analogy, or even prophecy, here 
and there. The pages on the activities of German spies in this coun- 
try, for example, give many opportunities for interesting animadver- 
sions. But the author is not diverted or deflected from his straight 
and narrow path of narrative. There are no touches like the linking 
of Prince Henry's visit in 1902 with the German propaganda in 
America, or like Frau Ober keeling over in a faint on the stage of 
the opera when the news of war was announced, or like Hugo Schmidt, 
director of the Deutsche Bank, riding freely in Central Park eight 
months after war was declared, while American citizens in Berlin 
were treated like dangerous prisoners. 

However, on his straight and narrow path of narrative the author 
has walked with sure and steady step. The chapters suffer now and 
then in arrangement, from the author's desire to treat a topic in each 
and still observe certain chronological limits. For example, in the 
midst of chapter ii (page 44) he turns abruptly from the subject of 
pro-German propaganda in America to the totally unrelated subject 
of Belgian relief; and in chapter xiv (page 77) he switches as ab- 
ruptly from the discussion of food conservation to the despatch of the 
Expeditionary Force to France. These important subjects might 
each well have had its own chapter ; also " Rationing and Fighting," 
which are combined in chapter xvi. A few errors have unavoidably 
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crept into a text of nearly 500 pages: Lisle for Lille (page 100) ; 
February i for February 10 as the date of the first note to Germany 
on the submarine war zone (page 124) ; Geneva for Genoa as the 
destination of an ocean liner (page 280) ; Courtnai for Courtrai 
(page 283). Tehee o Slovaks (page 303) looks affected to a public 
so thoroughly accustomed to Czechoslovaks. We do not see why in 
a book for adults Professor McMaster should tone down Mr. Gerard's 
threat to remain by his American fellow-citizens in Germany " till 
hell freezes over," into the weak respectability of " till kingdom 
come " (page 335). There is sometimes also an apparent reluctance 
to state names, as if a censorship were operating : phrases like " a 
certain senator " or " the Chancellor " leave one to recall, if he can, 
who the senator was or to think out whether Bethmann-Hollweg, 
Michaelis, or Hertling was chancellor at the time. 

Professor McM aster's book is the most valuable compilation that 
we have of facts for which the reader would have to go to hundreds 
of official documents and unofficial newspaper articles. 

D. S. Muzzey. 

A Republic of Nations. A Study of the Organization of a 
Federal League of Nations. By Raleigh C. Minor. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1918. — xxxix, 316 pp. 

The present volume justifies the expectations which one would 
naturally indulge regarding a new work from the pen of the author 
of Minor on the Conflict of Laws. It is thoughtful, analytical, log- 
ical. It exhibits a clear conception of what is essential to the effec- 
tive accomplishment of an object which many persons are at the 
moment desirous to attain, even though it may betray hopes which the 
event will disappoint. 

Grouping international controversies into two great classes, con- 
sisting (1) of disputes behind which, on one side or the other, lie 
ulterior evil or illegitimate designs of aggression or attack upon the 
rights of other nations, and (2) of disputes arising spontaneously 
and without ulterior designs, Mr. Minor clearly perceives the funda- 
mental inadequacy of so many of the " leagues," proposed in recent 
as well as in former days, to meet the exigencies of the case. So far 
as concerns, specifically, a league " for the enforcement of compul- 
sory arbitration or conciliation, with a covenant by all to unite in 
war or other forcible measures against any nation declining to engage 
in either form of settlement," he submits that there are, quite apart 



